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Ferraro appeals to Vermont voters 


by Marybeth Scriven 


Red, white, and blue balloons 
filled Memorial Auditorium, the 
band played songs setting an 
atmosphere of celebration. Signs 
covered the walls. It seemed like 
a mini-democratic convention 
— Vermont style. 

The banner on the stage read: 
“Vermont Welcomes Gerry Fer- 
taro,’ and Vermont did. There 
were nurses for Ferraro, 
teachers for Ferraro, Vermont 
Gays for Ferraro and pre-teens 
for Ferraro. 

Ferraro’s critics were there, 
mostly abortion protesters. 
They carried signs such as: “Ger- 
ry’s Economics: babies are 
cheaper dead.” But they 
remainded outside, a minority. 
They stayed with the Ferraro 
supporters who were unable to 
get into the auditorium to see 
the candidate. Speakers were set 
up outside so her speech could be 
heard. 
~ Vermont Democratic candi- 
dates were there. Candidates for 
candidates for the 


ical ambitions. 
Mayor Bernard Sandets was 


there. He declared, “it gives mea 
great deal of ‘pleasure today to 
officially welcome to the state of 
Vermont and the great city of 
Burlington the next vice presi- 
dent of the United States.” Sand- 
ers spoke of common decency, ‘a 
phrase that connotates a kind of 
social behavior,’ he said that 
phrase has become a “radical” 







one in this country. He then 
added, “four years is long 
enough.” 

And Madeleine Kunin was 
there. She set the stage for the 
vice presidential candidate’s 
arrival. “They say that Gerry and 
I are making history,” she said. 
Kunin called it a privilege to 
introduce the first female candi- 
date for vice president. “Who 
would have thought that the 
Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor would be introducing the 
Democratic candidate for the 
vice president of the United 
States, and theyd both be 
women.” 

Then, more thanan hour after 
her scheduled speaking time, 
Ferraro was there. After waiting 
for the applause to end she 
began: “I’m thrilled to be in a 
state as beautiful as the fall 
colors, sweet as maple syrup, as 
wholesome as Vermont milk 
and as tough as the Green Moun- 
tain Boys — and Green Moun- 
tain Women.” 

In her speech designed to 
excite local supporters and build 
up momentum to a trailing 


peel in be he 


on esthe recent televised debates 


- saying, ‘I know two things to be 


true. I beat George Bush and 
George Bush’ beat Ronald 
Reagan.” 

But Ferraro was not finished 
with the issue. She addressed a 
post-debate remark which said 
the president was “brutalized by 
a briefing process that smo- 
thered him with facts.” “Since 
when,” she asked, “is it consi- 






? 
: ered by foci Saas 


dered cruel and unusual punish- 


ment to expect the president to. 


learn the facts?” 

Talking about the Nuclear 
Freeze Movement, the vice pre- 
sidential candidate pointed out 





Gerry Ferraro 


that the president devotes one- 


fifth of the funds devoted to mil- 
itary bands to arms control 


‘matters. Ferraro said, “I’m all for 


music, but that ratio is out of 
tune with the American people.” 


“We will call on the Soviers to 
negotiate on our first day in 
office, not on the first day of our 
reelection campaign.” 

Nothing went untouched. She 
continued to criticize the foreign 
policy record of the president. 


She talked about Nicaragua, 
Lebanon, and his “irresponsible 
joke about bombing the Soviet 
Union.” Her attention. then 
turned to human rights issues. “I 








m mised ge tshe and : 


can remember when the Ameri- 
can government was shown to 
the rest of the world as the lead- 
ing force of human values...and I 
want you to be able to say the 
same thing to your children and 
your grandchildren.” 

Then suddenly she proved 
just how tough she could get. 
The campaign was no longer a 
campaign, it was a battleground. 
She urged the crowd to vote for 
Mondale. “There is a choice this 
year. We're in a fight for the 
elderly. To protect them let's 
have Ronald Reagan collecting 
social security.” 


Ferraro said she did have to 
admit that it was a close race for 
fourth place because, “while we 
were talking about the arms 
race, George Bush wanted to talk 
about baseball.” She then went 
on to remark, “I say to the man 
who tried to lecture me about the 
difference between Lebanon and 
Nicaragua, there's a big differ- 
ence between the World Series 
and the state of the world.” 

Continuing the debate issue 
she said if you look at the perfor- 
mance of Bush and Reagan in 


ast two me 





don’t cause high interest rates, 
but they do. He said he hadn't 
reduced housing assistance for 
the elderly, when he has. And he 
said the rate of increase in this 
country in poverty has dropped, 
when in fact it has risen. She 
attacked Bush next. “Mr. Bush 
said real interest rates don’t mat- 
ter, when they do. He said 
spending for the needy is up, 
when its not. He said this 


o debates, the trans- 





‘Reagan said dehcis 


administration has supported 
the voting rights extension, 
when in fact they drag their feet 
on that measure.” 

Ferraro criticized the motives 
of the administration’s misstate- 
ments, and warned that she’s 
prepared to become a “one 
woman truth squad. People 
want to hear the unvarnished 
truth, and that’s what you're 
going to get from Fritz Mondale 
and Gerry Ferraro.” 

Domestic. issues became the 
next battlefield. She grabbed 
onto issues of education, social 
justice, civil rights and equal 
opportunity. “When I take my 
oath for the second term in 
office, I want to swear to uphold 
a constitution that includes the 
Equal Rights Ammendment.” 

“Make no mistake about it, 
we re ina fight for the heart and 
soul of this country. Make no 
mistake about it, as Democrats 
were going to win this fight.” 
Then Kunin joined Ferraro on 
stage and in a historical photo 
opportunity, grasped hands and 
held them high above the 
podium. 

Ferraro said that was sup- 


a gift she had received from a 
Vermont artisan earlier in the 
day, a scarf. She read the note 
that came with the gift. “Ver- 
mont is a special place, peopled 
by many different individuals. 
As my work is to interweave 


numerous fibers and colors to 
create new fabric, so yours is to 


take the people and their ideas 
and help create a world we can 
all live in in peace.” 





Groundbreaking set for Spring ’85 


posed - te ‘be cthe. end of! her. 
_ speech. But she tolda story about 


could not have decided when to break 


Deidre LePorin 


Groundbreaking for the new class- 
room building will begin.in the spring of 
85, according to James Kraus, director of 
Development and Planned Giving. The 
new building, which will be attached to 
existing Jemery and Cheray Science 
Halls, is the major focus in the consolida- 


tion of north and south campuses into 


one integrated educational center. It will 
enable the college to bring all the class- 
rooms and faculty offices on north cam- 
pus onto the main campus. 

Kraus said “the Board of Trustees 





silent campaign wasn’t announced by 


Oct. 19. The Silent Campaign ran from 
February through October and launched 


_ the Campaign for Excellence, the largest 


fund drive in St. Michael’s history. 
The Campaign for Excellence seeks to 


St. Michael's College will 
begin construction of Phase 1 
of the campus consolidation 
plan this Spring, pending 
Jina Trustee approval. 





raise $11 million over an 8-year period. 
“Phase I of the campaign will last three 
years and seeks to raise $6.5 million. This 
will cover the cost of the new classroom 
building and art facility. The art building 
will be located behind Senior Hall and 
take the place of Sloane Art Center,” 

“David Mitiguy, former chairman of 
the Associate Board of Trustees, pledged 
$50,000 in honor of his family who have 
had a long affiliation with St. Michaels,’ 
DiVenere said. “The remaining gifts can 
be accounted for those given by the lay 
members of the Board of Trustees and 
from leadership gifts,’ Kraus said. “ Lead- 


Kraus said. “Three million of the cost of 
the building will come from tax exempt 
bonds, the remaining $3.5 million will 
come from contributions to the college,” 
Richard DiVenere, vice president for 
institutional advancement, said. 

“It was announced during the board 
meeting that the silent campaign has 
already brought in $1.2 million in gifts,” 
Kraus said. The largest gift was received 
from the Society of Edmundites, who 
donated $500,000. The class of 1984 
donated $22,432, the largest senior class 
gift in the college’s history. Faculty and 
staff donated $52,000. 





File photo 





ership gifts are gifts received from 
alumni, parents of students and friends of 
St. Michael's College who were asked to 
donate at least $750,” Kraus said. 

The remaining $4.5 million will be 
raised in Phase II of the Campaign for 
Excellence during the last five years of 
the campaign. “This money will meet 
such needs as facility endowment 
($600,000), student financial aid ($2 mil- 
lion), institutional research ($600,000), a 
life-time sports program ($175,000), 
additional computer technology 
($750,000), food service improvements 
($100,000), and residence hall furnish- 
ings ($125,G00),” DiVenere said. All fig- 
ures are approximate. 
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ouse increases admissions 


Open h 


by Scott Lewss 


“Tremendous” was the word 
Jerry Flanagan, dean of admis- 
sions, used to describe St. 
Michael's College’s Fall Open 
House held on Oct. 20. Some 188 
prospective students and their 
families attended the event, 
which was designed to let inter- 


ested students explore the aca- 
demic and social atmosphere of 
St. Michael's. 

“This was the largest 
response we've had to this 
event”, said Flanagan, “and the 
comments we received were 
very favorable — from both par- 
ents and students. Many of those 
who had not decided to apply 
before the open house came up 
to me after mass and expressed 
their wishes to apply, and their 


hopes of acceptance.” 

Among the activities pre- 
sented were a jazz music work- 
shop conducted by St. Michael's 
professors John Hannagan and 
Paul LeClair at McCarthy Arts 
Center. Also featured was a pres- 
entation entitled “Why St. 
Michael’s”, which discussed the 
unique aspects of student life. 
Speakers included Edward 
Henry, president of St. 
Michael's, officers from the Stu- 


dent Association, Financial Aid 
Director Nel Brink, and Dave 
Landers, director of the Student 
Resource Center. 

Beginning at 2:45 p.m. was a 
presentation from six concentra- 
tions in the academic areas of 
natural science, social science, 
humanities, math and computer 
science, and pusiness. Each pro- 
fessor discussed his or her area 
of specialty, and then presented 
a short lecture, giving students a 


sample of a regular class session. 

Flanagan also commented on 
the performance of the student 
admissions assistants. ‘These 
student volunteers proved to be 
a great help in making the day a 
success. They left a very good 
impression on those visiting our 


campus. St. Michael's really — 


turned on its charm.” 

Open House concluded with a 
celebration of Mass in the 
Chapel. 





New entrees available at Greensleeves 


by Enrique Corredera 


“Tt hasn't been as successfulas 
we expected,” said Tom Fuller, 
assistant director to Saga Corp., 
referring to the pizza sold at 
Greensleeves Snack Bar. 

This service was first offered 





SPECIALIZING IN 
SPIN BALANCING 


VT. INSPECTION STATION 
24 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE 


1-89 & ROUTE 15 WINOOSKI 


CHUCK ’S Mobil SER VICENTER 


Complete Automotive Service 


FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 


gas 65520277 


ae be -. The “take-out” has been more 


on Sept. 19, in response to last 
spring’s survey that showed the 
students’ need for the product. 
It’s only available on Wednesday 
nights. 

Forty pizzas per night must be 
sold to cover costs, Fuller said, 
but so far the average number 
has been around 20. 


BEER, SODA, SNACKS 
OPEN 24 HOURS 
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Although the figures are low, 
Fuller is optimistic about the 
business, and plans to provide 
the service at least until the end 
of this semester. 

However, he said, he may 
reconsider if the purchase of piz- 
za’s doesn’t pick up by January. 

Some students would like to 
purchase the product more 
nights a week, but he said this 
will not be possible unless busi- 
ness increases. 

“Before we can expand,” he 
said, ‘‘we have to make sure stu- 
dents will demand our product.” 

“We have received requests to 
offer home delivery,” he said, 
“but that would increase our cur- 
rent price of $3.95 for a cheese 
pizza.” 

Another service introduced 
this year at the snack bar is the 
“take out” orders. Students are 


’now,able to phone-in their 


orders, and pick them up later. 


successful than the pizza, he 
said, because there is no mone- 
tary investment involved. 

He said these and other servi- 
ces like the monthly specials at 





by Steve Costello 


Bob Bennett, a University of 
Vermont senior from  Shel- 
burne, is. running for the Ver- 
mont State Senate. Saying he'd 
vote for lowering taxes and less 
government interference in the 
lives of private citizens, Bennett 
attacked a number of areas of 
state and national government. 
Bennett said he would “never 
vote to increase taxes or control 
over individuals’ lives.” 

Bennett, a Libertarian, ran 
unsuccessfully for a seat in the 
Vermont House of Representa- 
tives two years ago, but received 
10 percent of the vote in that 
contest. This year there are six 
Senate seats available and Ben- 
nett has his sights set on one of 
them. 

Most people aren't really sure 
what the Libertarian Party 
stands for, Bennett said, and 
that’s one thing he wants to 
change. Libertarians believe 
individuals own their own lives, 
Bennett said, and that “you 
should be able to control your 
own decisions.” “People should 
be able to do anything they want 
as long as it’s peaceful and hon- 
est,” Bennett said. Bennett said 
he wants less government regu- 
lation in industry and health ser- 
vices, and wants to abolish the 
Vermont Public Service Board to 
help tree the economy of the 


Greensleeves, and the $9 per- 
sonalized birthday cake, are 
being offered in an effort to 
satisfy the students’ needs. 

“We're trying to get students 
to use the facilities on campus,” 
he said. He referred to Green- 
sleeves as “underutilized.” 

“T don’t know why they’re not 
going,” he said, “our products 
are good and we haven't raised 
our prices to be competitive.” 

Jody Chung, food service man- 
ager, said these services give stu- 
dents a chance to socialize with 
their friends at the snack bar. 

Chung is offering a new ser- 
vice on campus starting Nov. 5. 
It’s called ““Wok with Chung.” A 
set of two stir-fry Chinese 
dinners that can be ‘cooked in 
your own kitchen’. 

Both dinners, chicken or beef, 
come with recipe and cooking 
instructions. The $2.75 dinners 
have enough meat for two. 

‘Chung said one of the reasons 
to provide this service is ‘‘to 
expose people to other cultures.” 
She said people in America like 
the idea of Chinese food, but do 
not know how to cook it. 


state. 

Bennett said people should be 
able to put what they want in 
their bodies, and favors the 
legalization of marijuana. He 
said he would vote to keep the 
present drinking age of 18, say- 
ing, ‘it’s the duty of the family to 
teach children how to drink 
responsibly and whether or not 
they should take drugs.” 

Bennett is a strong critic of 
the federal government's pres- 
ent system of distributing stu- 
dent aid. “The governments 
inefficient educational system 
necessitates a free market in 
education,” Bennett said, and 
called on the government to 
work towards a “golden age in 
teaching, learning and diversity 
in education.” Bennett said 
government could begin work- 
ing towards this goal by provid- 
ing a $1,500 tax credit to 
students in private schools and 
give vouchers for aid directly to 
college students. Bennett said he 
would also try to make it legal 
for colleges to have their own 
loan program for students. 
Thousands’ of educational 
opportunities would result and 
Vermonters would become bet- 
ter educated, Bennett said. 

Bennett accused Democrats 
and Republicans of forcing the 
poor into “poverty traps”, and 
said the only solution to unem- 
ployment and poverty is a “truly 


‘regular menu, she said, bu 


These dinners are prepared 
from her husband’s authentic 
Chinese recipe. Chi-Yung 
Chung said “it tastes 100 percent 
Chinese.” 

“No restaurant in town has 
real Chinese food,’ Chung said. 
“If you took any dish from one of 
these restaurants to Hong Kong 
and asked somebody ‘what is 
this?’ the answer would be I 
don’t know?’,” he said. 

Chung said, “It’s about time to 


introduce real Chinese food into ~ 


the American community.” 
He said the ingredients are 


available here, but restaurants — 


don’t prepare them the right 
way. 


“I want the American people — 


to see the difference between the 
real and the fake stuff,” he said. 
“They might not like it,” he said, 
“but they'll be able to judge.” _ 


Chung said that if successful, 


other recipes will be added. — 
She would like to introdu 
real Chinese recipes int 


“Wok” will serve as an experi- 
ment to see the students’ 
reactions. 


free economy.” Bennett has 
called for the removal of licens- 


ing laws, minimum wage laws 
and paternalistic regulations, all 
of which are part of the problem 
in the economy, he said. © 
“Restitutionary sentences 
have a proven record,” Bennett 
said, and he suggests that vic- 
tims of crime need to have more 


thought directed towards them. ~ 
Forcing criminals to make resti- 
tution to their victims helps to _ 
protect the victims’ rights and. 


are effective in rehabilitating 
offenders, Bennett said. He said 
he would work for the repeal of 


all laws that hinder peaceful, — 


voluntary behavior. 

Bennett said he sees himself 
in the same light as Thomas Jef- 
ferson, as his main political 
belief calls for individual rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. He said the govern- 
ment’s job is to protect these 
rights. “Anything else is an 
example of the government try- 
ing to do that for which it was 
not designed,” Bennett said. 

Bennett will graduate from 


UVM this May, and if he loses 


the race for the Senate, he will 


enroll in law school next fall. 


Bennett, a political science 
major, said he would like to put 


that off for at least two years. 
“There's a lot of good I could do as 


for the people of this state if I'm 
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by George Snell 


St. Michael's College faculty is 
paid less in salary than other pri- 
vate colleges in New England. 
Beginning in early November. 
the salary committee, a sub- 
committee of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, will meet with 
administration representatives 
to deal with the problem. 

The Welfare Committee, 
headed by Thomas Oates, chair- 
man of the journalism depart- 
ment, is a faculty-elected group 
that deals with the salaries, 
benefits, and working conditions 
of college employees. 

In an investigation of small 
private schools in the region the 
salary committee found that St. 
Michael's faculty have lower 
than average salaries. 

Oates said, “St. Michael's is on 


the bottom of the heap for total 
dollars.” He said the goal of the 
Welfare Committee is to bring 
the college up into the middle 
area, 

“No one goes into an aca- 
demic life to get rich,” Oates 
said. “The faculty just wants a 
middle-class income.” 

In a wage policy report he 
wrote, President Edward Henry 
said the. reason for the lower 
than average pay was due to a 
retrenchment in the ’70s. “St. 
Michael's College is in the lower 
array of colleges selected for 
investigation by the salary com- 
mittee. . .This lag appears to be 
historical, however, and 
involves catch-up. We have kept 
up the past seven years with col- 
leges in this array.” 

This means that St. Michael’s 
has been keeping up with the 


other colleges in pay increases, 
but is starting from a lower base. 

~Henry said the goal of a pro- 
fessor shouldn't be payment. He 
said a professor should be more 





“No one goes into an aca- 
demic life to get rich...the 
faculty just wants a middle 
class income.” 


concerned with professional 


expansion in his field than 
money. 
Henry also said that St. 


Michael’s benefits are excellent, 
worth 25 percent of the basic 
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Faculty salaries ‘bottom of heap’ 


salary and include a tuition rem- 
ission for faculty children and 
spouses. 

Oates agreed that the major 
concerns of a professor should 
be devoted to teaching, advising, 
and research but added that that 
would be difficult “if time is 
absorbed worrying about money 
matters.” 

The problem of increasing 
faculty salaries leads to where 
the money is going to come 
from. Henry said if salaries 
increase so will the tuition rate. 

Oates disagrees. “The tuition 
increase has been said before a 
number of times and I question 
it. How can the college build a $6 
million building without a tui- 
tion increase?” he said. 

The building Oates refers to is 
the $6.5 million plan to connect 
Jemery Hall and Cheray Science 


Hall to begin in 1985. 

Oates went on to say that the 
faculty isn’t asking for that much 
more and nothing that “would 
break the bank.” 

Henry explained that St. 
Michael’s College is a tuition- 
driven college. All money comes 
from tuition and donations. The 
new building is being funded by 
donations from alumniand trus- 
tees, he said. 

“It's easier to get: money for 
bricks and mortar than for salary 
increases, the president said. 

Both parties will engage in 
talks that will last almost three 
months starting next week. Both 
sides admit to disagreements but 
see no real problems in 
negotiations. 

“Salaries don't make great col- 
leges,” Henry concluded, ‘‘peo- 
ple do.” 


Faculty to vote on finals exemptions 


by Beth Tucker 


Senior exemptions — should 
they remain as an established 
part of the curriculum or. not? 
This question is now being con- 
sidered by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. The St. Michael’s 
catalogue states that “seniors, in 
their last semester, may be 
exempted from final examina- 
tions, provided they have a B 
average in the course and per- 
mission of the instructor.” 

Professor James Conley, a 
member of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, aired the reasons of both 

sides of the question. He said 






hat exemptions are an “incen- 


by Kath) Guare 


“Vote with a friend, and make 
it count more.” 

The celebrities of America 
have a cause. for the past several 
weeks they have appeared on 
television in pairs and platoons, 
assuring the voting public that a 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 - Phone 658-3313 


tive to keep a level of B”, how- 
ever, it “becomes discouraging, 
once a student realizes that 
he/she has an exemption, all 
effort stops.” Conley also menti- 
oned the injustice involved. He 
said “its not fair for others to do 


“more work — unless there is a 


substitute — an extra paper per- 
haps.” 

Norbert Kuntz, chairman of 
the history department and the 
Curriculum Committee said he’s 
“not mandating finals, but if a 
final is given in a course, eve- 
ryone should take it.’ He too 
said that this policy allows 
seniors to “slide second semes- 
ter.” Other problems are created 


‘Students avoid voting — 


trip to the polls can be as fulfil- 
ling as a friendly chat over inter- 
national coffee. 

However, despite the best 
efforts of folks like Willie Nel- 
son and Bubba Smith, indica- 
tions are that a great many 
people will ignore their favorite 
stars and stay home on 


on campus ‘because seniors can 
celebrate when others are study- 
ing. Kuntz said that senior 
exemptions are discriminatory 
because they are based on the 
fact that a person has passed 
four years of classes. 

Kristin Rogers: ’85, is all for 
exemptions. She said they are a 
“nice honor”, if you “put in four 
years of effort — it’s a reward.” 
Jean-Marie Korok, ’85, feels dif- 
ferently. She said “there is 
always something to be learned 
from the final,’ besides, “we 


_ have a senior week, so if we take 


finals we won't be missing a last 
time to be together.” 


Lisa Pretsch, 87, favors 


November 6. One group of peo- 
ple that usually stays away are 
college students. 

In 1971, an ammendment to 
the U.S. Constitution lowered 
the voting age from 21 to 18. 
However, since that time, peo- 
ple between the age of 18 and 21 
Voting con't on pg. 6 
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exemptions. However, she qual- 
ified her opinion when she said 
that they “depend on _ the 
course.” Pretsch said that you 
should “be exempt from any- 
thing not in your field.” She said 
she would like to think of itas a 
privilege, a reward, something 
you worked for, to inspire 
seniors. 

Betsy Fitzpatrick, 85, does not 
favor the exemption policy. She 
wanted to know “what the the- 
ory behind the policy was.” Fitz- 
patrick said she feels that the 
final is part of the course. 
“When a final isn’t cumulative 
and it’s only on the last third of 
the class, it’s absurd to miss it.” 


It's obvious that this question 

Kuntz said that this policy 
“won't effect this year’s senior 
class.” However, he said he does 
“feel strongly that they should 
be removed. Kuntz also menti- 
oned that St. Michael's College is 
one of a few schools that gives 
senior exemptions. 

The question will be put 
before the faculty for a vote 
Kuntz said. There will be a lot of 
discussion because there is a div- 
ision within the faculty on this 
issue. If this resolution to elimi- 
nate final passes and _ gets 
approved by the dean, it will go 
into next year’s catalogue. 


The owners of 


Quik Stop 


wish to thank the St. Michael’s College com- 
munity for many fine years of patronage. We 
will certainly miss St. Mike’s and hope for your 
success in all future endeavors. 
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system for excising it. 


goal in mind. 


ago. 


Letters 


Fire 


To the editor: 

On Oct. 23 at approximately 
6:50 p.m. a fire alarm went off in 
Founders Hall. Incidents which 
surrounded this fire raised some 
questions in my mind about our 
school's fire plans. 

Why do our dorms have no 
procedural fire drills? Many resi- 
dents at home during this fire 
were unfamiliar with the alarm 
system used in our hall. This led 
to a great deal of confusion in 
exiting the building. 

Why were there no instruc- 
tions provided to the students as 
to where they could go and wait 
before re-entering their build- 
ing? After waiting for one hour 
outside the building in many 
cases without coats and shoes, 

residents were told they had 
another hour wait and to go and 
visit friends. Granted this plan 
of action is fine during early 
evening hours, but what 
happens when its two or three in 
the mornin’ 


by Diane LeBlanc 


Let me give you a synopsis of 
what happened last Saturday 
morning on the ‘Muppet 
Babies” cartoon in case you 
missed it. All the Muppets 
worked together to make an 
exercise bike as a birthday gift 
for Nanny, the voice of authority 


Viewpoints 


S.A. must act now or never 


Several thousand dollars fell into the lap of the Student Association on September 25. 
One month and several days later, the appropriation remains in limbo and there is no 


Tim Pedrotty’s much publicized energy conservation program guaranteed a savings of 
$16,000-$20,000. With the full support of the campus, he said it could reach as high as 
$40,000. The two major stipulations were that the money go toward campus improve- 
ment, and that the cause be a “noble” one (see Defender Editorial Oct. 3). It was decided 
by the S.A. that students would be more encouraged to save money if they had a particular 


From there the problem has been, and remains, what this goal should be. A survey was 
conducted by Facilities Chairman Paul Hebert, who released his findings last week. 
Seventy three students, half the number who had voted, wanted the money to go toward 
raquetball courts — four of them. Forty-eight people voted for a very vague “financial 
aid.” Ninety percent of the people who received the survey did not respond. 

The main reasoning behind opting for raquetball courts seems to be that, since the 
machinery will be here anyway, to construct the new building, it would be more practical 
to build them now then at any other time. 

I admit that if I were given a sheet and asked to check off my preferences for saving 
money, my first goal would probably be luxury-minded. But this is the same pitfall the 
members of Joyce Hall fell into three years ago, under strikingly similar circumstances. 

In 1981-82, Joyce Hall won a campus-wide energy conservation contest. The prize was 
a thousand dollars to do with as they chose, provided certain administrators approved. In 
the end, the money was divided by about 200 and distributed, chiefly because it’s 
impossible to get 200 people together who will agree on a “noble” goal. 

Getting the offhand opinion of students is a good idea, and Hebert should be com- 
mended for his efforts. However, that is not where the decision should rest. You don’t 
have to scratch very far below the surface to see the impracticality of trying to build 
raquetball courts with an uncertain cash flow. AndI don’t think the logic of saving money — 
by using available construction equipment would hold up in this instance. " 

Debating the merits of various ideas for the employment of this money should not be 
the object of an editorial. Ideas would be much better weighed in committee. Yet no 
committee has been established. 

Thus far the S.A. has been spared by an Indian Summer. Soon the ground will get cold 
and potential dollars will be wasted. The S.A. needs to act quickly and decisively on this — 
matter, but bear in mind that an improper decision, no matter what the source, means __ 
having the decision taken away and made by someone else — just like it was three years 


And finally, why was a school 
administrator seen in public 
interrogating a student? I realize 
this is his job but should it be 
done in front of a whole dorm? 

In writing this letter I in no 
way mean to discredit the Stu- 
dent Life Office, the Fire and 
Rescue Squad or the dormitory 
hall residence staff. I only hope 
to bing these problems to the 
attention of the proper people 
before something disasterous 
happens. 

Michelle Labrecque, ’86 
President, Founders Hall 


Homecoming 


To the editor: ; 

This is in response to the arti- 
cle regarding athletic events dur- 
ing Homecoming '84 by Roger 
Garrity. 

I really do not appreciate the 
inaccuracies in the article, as 
they suggest that the Alumni 
Office and the Athletic Office de 
not maintain a line of commur: 
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Talent reflects true self — 


that appears only as a pair of legs 
walking in and out of scenes. 
They all contributed to the 
effort, except Scooter who 
couldn't build, wrap, write a 
poem or draw a picture for the 
card. Poor Scooter fell into the 
depths of Muppet depression 
crying, “A dead snail has more 
talent than me.” Baby Kermit 


— anaes 2 2 > 








activities not only promote 
athletic department prograr 
but also encourage alumni anc 
student interactions. 
With regard to the article spe- koa 
cifically, as I mentioned to Roge: 
Garrity before the article was 
printed, Homecoming is sche 
duled around many different fac 
tors. We look at what othe 
Colleges in 
planned for their Homecomin, 
weekend, when there are SM‘ 
home games scheduled, an 
what the availability of hotel — 
space is for a_ particular fall 
weekend. 
Roger was incorrect in his a 
statement that the weekend was — 
scheduled two weeks earlie 
The fact is that Homecomin; 
was scheduled for September 28- 
con't on pg. 5 


then offered the anecdote of his. 
great Uncle Leonardo de Frog 
who, looking too hard for a sub- 
ject to paint, almost overlooke 
the striking Mona Piggy. Th 
moral was, of course, th 
Scooter had to find and devel 
his own ae Faye a talen 


Op Ed con't from pg. 4 
time of year and mu... 
thought I was experiencing. 
Maybe because I was born and 
raised in Vermont my system is 
plugged into seasonal change. | 
can’t ignore that tree outside my 
window whose leaves went from 
green to red, dropped off and 
have since blown or been raked 
away. I'm glad I saw it happen 
gradually, instead of opening the 
venetian blinds one morning to 
see the spiny, greyish branches 
shaking in the wind, and one or 
two leaves dangling still, playing 
some kind of seasonal roulette. 
To overlook its change would be 
to ignore the passage of time, 
manifested in one of the most 
beautiful natural cycles. we can 
witness and. preserve through 
art. 

I like to think there is no one 
who would run to a corner and 
cry into a pillow over the 


OP-ED 


“sumed lack of talent as did 
baby Scooter. No, it is easier to 
reduce lack of talent to some 
genetic shortcoming, resign one- 
self to the fact that “I just wasn’t 
born talented,” and make no 
effort to complement life with 
art. It is easier to ignore inspira- 
tion as if it might go away. 

St. Michael’s attracts a lot of 
creative people because it offers 
the chance to specialize in the 
arts. The select creative people 
who speak up have become the 
voice, the ones we know and love 
to hear again and again but have 
come to depend on to speak to 
the rest of the community for all. 
These four years should not be a 


stand-still period of waiting, 


rather it should be a “‘becoming- 
by-doing” period. 

It is time to stop saying, ‘I 
want to be a writer/dancer- 
/painter/actor.” It is time to 


stand up with aesthetic proof of 
these goals and say ‘I am.” Col- 
lege provides the atmosphere, 
Opportunities and time to do 
what we have set goals to do. 
There are so many outlets on 
campus and in surrounding com- 
munities for fresh talent, but it is 
up to thinkers to fill those chan- 
nels with new ideas. Talent 
reflects the inner self. So does 
the failure to express that talent. 

I have been plugging for fine 
arts but talent is not defined only 
in that sense. Since you've been 
wondering what happened with 
Scooter, I'll tell you how, in the 
attempt to fix Nanny’s broken 
bike, he discovered he was a 
computer whiz. Inspired by a 
problem, he found his talent. 
Why wait for problems to moti- 
vate talent when there is inspira- 
tion around us waiting to be 
noticed. It is time. 





More /etters 





con't from pg. 4 
30, five weeks earlier: Roger was 
told that in our conversation. He 
was also informed that the 
women’s varsity volleyball team 
was playing at home during the 
Homecoming weekend, which 
would make your cut line in the 
accompanying picture about 
Rugby incorrect. 
Finally, as I told Roger in our 
discussion, Homecoming offers 
a wide variety of activities for 
alumni, including concerts by 


-: the Wind and Jazz Ensembles 


and Chorale, the John Hartnett 
Lectureship Series, for those 
interested in the field of biology 
and medicine, programs spon- 
sored by the Student Resource 
Center in the area of career 
‘development, as well as many 
social events. All these pro- 
grams are a great way to pro- 
mote enthusiasm for various 
College programs other than 
athletics, are well attended by 
alumni and students, and make 
for an enjoyable weekend for all 
who participate. 

I suggest that in the future the 
writer take accurate notes from 
his interviews and that he report 
the facts accurately. 

Kathleen A. Sweeten 
Alumni Director 


Reply 


To the editor: 

It is always gratifying to know 
that someone has taken my pol- 
itical rantings seriously enough 
to draft a reply, so I appreciated 
Gerry Gray's essay, “Tempering 
the Masses,’ in last week’s 
Defender. My own essay con- 
cluded with an unanswered ques- 
tion: are human beings by nature 
unfit for democratic politics, or 
do we fall short of realizing 
genuine democratic politics 
because of some deficiency in our 
citizens that results from cor- 
rupting social conditions? If the 
former proposition is true, then 
democratic politics must remain 
an unobtainable ideal. If the lat- 
ter proposition is true, demo- 
cratic politics becomes a 
possibility if we are first willing 
to alter those social conditions 
standing in the way. While my 
essay leaned strongly in favor of 
the latter proposition, Mr. Gray 


_ has sided squarely with the 


former. 


~ confident 


‘Rummaging through the pre- 
vious 25 centuries of recorded 
political thought, Mr. Gray 
would find himself sharing some 
rather impressive company. We 


Democrats have been a hard- » 


pressed minority. I confess that 
I, too, have sometimes been 
tempted by the alure of elitist 


‘politics, particularly during pre- 
‘sidential elections. There are, 
however, two questions avoided 


by Mr. Gray that I think the 
proponent of elitist politics is 
obligated to confront. 

First, by what criteria shall we 
distinguish our elite? Hamilton, 
to cite Mr. Gray’s example, was 
that. 
serve as a reliable proxy for 
superior ability and virtue. 
Those without wealth Hamilton 
would disenfranchise. I suspect 
few would be easily convinced 
today. We all know that some 


‘have acquired or inherited 


wealth without ability or virtue. 
Others, assistant professors for 
example, may lack wealth, but 
display ample talent and moral 
rectitude. | wonder how Mr. 
Gray would distinguish his elite. 
College grade-point averages? 
SAT scores? Shall we administer 
some sort of nation-wide civics 
exam six months prior to any 
elections? How? 


Second, proponents of elitism 
must be able to guarantee that 
ruling elites will govern society 
in the interest of all members of 
society, and not selfishly pursue 
their own interests at the 
expense of the common good. 
Plato, for example, took pains to 
insure that his elite class would 
have no property, no family, and 
would not even know the iden- 
tity of their own children, lest 
they be tempted away from the 
common _ good by selfish inter- 
ests. Historically, however, few 
aristocrats have been willing to 
so completely surrender their 
personal lives to their public 
duties. Another elitist, Edmund 
Burke, was confident that tradi- 
tion and breeding would insure a 
proper sense of responsibility in 
the ruling class. But again, his- 
tory is an embarrassment to 
theory. 

In the passage quoted in my 


essay, Jefferson did not say that 


the people are the only good 
place to locate ultimate political 


wealth could 


responsibility. Significantly, he 
said it was the only safe place to 
vest such responsibility. Since 
Mr. Gray is a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Defender, | hope he 
will take up these problems ina 
future essay. In the meantime, I 
thank him for his participation 
in the debate, and invite other 
students to also begin to think | 
seriously about political matters 
that confront us. 

John C. Hughes 

assistant professor of 

political science 


Pollina 


To the editor: 

I have worked for a nuclear 
freeze and for peace. Anthony 
Pollina worked for a nuclear 
freeze and for peace along with 
thousands of Vermonters. We 
want a nuclear freeze not just 
because without it nuclear holo- 
caust becomes more likely, but 
also because the production of 
nuclear weapons and the exist- 
ence of them is unhealthy. It is 
unhealthy for the earth, the sea. 
the sky and for human beings. Ir 
is a waste of money and huma: 
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Images are immaterial; 
It’s the issues that count 


by Brenda E. Patoine 

What do you remember from the last debate? 

Chances are, you don’t recall one of the 22 times that 
Walter Mondale attacked President Ronald Reagan’s 
record, or Reagan’s preposterous notion that he would 
share the country’s most advanced “Star Wars” technology 
with the Russians, or even the fact that the president may 
have revealed highly classified information to hundreds of 
thousands of people in their living rooms, not to mention 
to our “enemies” overseas. 

Chances are, what you remember most about the debate 
is Reagan's cute remark that he would “not exploit for 
political purposes my opponent’s youth and inexperience,” 
a remark the president had undoubtedly been waiting 
weeks to make. 

And it worked like a charm. 

Every television and radio news report for days after the 
debate led their accounts with Reagan’s blockbuster joke. 
Press reports played it high in their stories. Even those 
Americans who chose not to watch the debates were repeat- 
edly treated to the president’s humor. 

So the “Teflon president” strikes again. His public rela- 
tions people have created an image of the president so 
profound that even the gruesome facts cannot begin to 
scratch the surface. Ronald Reagan is riding a wave of 
popular support unbeknown to any modern president 
before him. And the youth of America, who have the most 
to lose in this election, are at the crest of the wave. 

Twenty years ago, President John F. Kennedy used 
American influence to get Soviet missiles out of Cuba, and 
every president until 1980 has recognized the importance 
of arms control to the survival of our planet. Today, we 
have a president who conveniently sidestepped arms nego- 
tiations with our arch-enemies the Soviets until six weeks 
before Americans go to the polls to decide his political fate. 

And twenty years ago, Democratic presidents instituted 
social programs and health care benefits that gave the 
poverty-stricken masses a fighting chance for a decent life. 
Today, Ronald Reagan is taking the money from those who 
might have used it for bread and milk and throwing it at his 
defense department to build deadly weapons that he says 
“must never be used.” 

So what has happened to America? Why is the greatest 
nation on Earth suddenly more concerned with the bags 
under Mondale’s eyes than with his proposals for tax 
reforms and arms negotiations? How can we overlook 
Reagan’s factual fumbles, and budget inequities for a speech 
writer's one-liner? Isn’t it time we stopped looking at 
immaterial images and started thinking about the real 
issues that underlie this historical election? 

Or is that too much to ask of the greatest nation on 
Earth? 





potential. ‘ 

Jim Jeffords’ actions speak 
louder than his words. If he were 
werious about a nuclear freeze, 
he would have voted against all 
these proposals. If he had the 
interests of Vermonters at heart, 
he would have voted no and 
instead would have supported 
funding for environmental clea- 
nup, extension of jobless benef- 
its to unemployed workers who 
had exhausted their benefits and 
for state vocational education 
programs for example. Instead 
Jim Jeffords supports the mil- 


itary programs of the president 
who joked that he would “start 
bombing the Soviet Union in 
five minutes.” 

Anthony Pollina has worked 
actively for a nuclear freeze and 
for non-intervention in Central 
America and he will continue to 
work for these issues in Con- 
gress. His actions complement 
his words and he has shown 
himself to be trustworthy. He 
would represent the interests of 
Vermonters in Washington and 
deserves your vote. 

Liz Blum 


Winter Sports 
Preview 


Nov. 14th 


Ad deadline is Nov. 7th at 7:30 


call ext. 2427. 
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Local elections offer voter a chance 


by Gerry Gray 


Local elections cannot com- 
pete for the attention given to 
national contests. A recent poll 
showed that 13 percent of Ver- 
mont voters still had not made 
up their minds with respect to 
the gubernatorial election. Over 
27 percent had yet to choose an 
attorney general. 

Still, next Tuesday Winooski 
residents will be asked to discern 
between thirty candidates at one 
position. In Burlington the fate 
of three projects totalling over 
$26 million in bonds will be 
decided. 

Dr. Vincent Naramore, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at St. 
Michael's, conducted a poll on 
Oct. 18 that showed Democrat 
Madeleine Kunin and Republi- 
can John Easton ina virtual dead 
heat for governor. Kunin had 
43.8 percent to Easton’s 43.2 
percent. Thirteen percent were 
undecided. Naramore said that 
he would be very surprised if no 
“daylight” appeared between 
the two candidates in the final 
two weeks of the campaign. 

He did not think that there 
was a significant chance of a 
third-party candidate gaining 
enough support to deny either 


major candidates a clear major- 
ity. Under the Vermont Consti- 
tution, if no candidate receives 
fifty percent of the vote, the 
state legislature decides between 
the top three candidates. Liber- 


Kunin 


tarian William Wicker is cur- 
rently running a distant third. 
Governor Richard Snelling 
expressed concern over this pos- 
sibility last week. 

Eighteen Vermont elections 
have gone to the legislature in 
this manner. Three times the 
top vote-getter subsequently 
lost. In the last seventy years, 
every winning candidate has 
been able to gain over 50 percent 
of the vote. 





The towns of Winooski and 
Williston will be electing Justi- 
ces of the Peace on a separate 
ballot. Winooski has 30 candi- 
dates for 15 spots. Williston has 
24 people competing for 12 
spots. Winooski has one bond 
issue on the ballot, asking 
$642,200 for a pubtic garage. 

At the state level, Rep. James 
Jeffords appears to be the clear 
choice over four challengers to 
his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The five-term 
incumbent has been stressing 
his veteran status in building a 
fifty point lead over Democrat 
Anthony Pollina. Last week’s 
polls gave Jeffords 70.7 percent 
of the vote to Pollina’s 17.2 per- 


cent. Minor party candidates 
James Hedbor, a_ Libertarian, 
Peter Diamondstone, Liberty 


Union and Citizen's Party candi- 
date, and Morris Earle, an inde- 
pendent running under the 
“Small is Beautiful” banner, 
have received much attention 
but little support. 

Burlington City Clerk Joanne 
Burke said that there were three 
bond questions on the city ballot, 
but declined to comment on 
them due to their complexity. 
Over $22 million is asked for a 


wastewater plant. Some $3.2 
million is needed to extend the 
airport terminal, and three- 
quarters of a million dollars 
would go to the construction of a 
new bicycle path. 





Easton 


Two revisions of the city char- 
ter are also up for approval. One 
deals with a fee for hooking up 
to the city sewage system, the 
other is an adjustment in the 
property tax to compensate for 
land re-appraisals. 

The gubernatorial election 
has produced a contrast in style, 
but very little variety of content. 
Kunin and Easton have both 
come out in favor of a balanced 


state budget with no significant 


tax increases, and are committed 
to primary and secondary educa- 
tion. Easton has stirred the most 
controversy due to his involve- 
ment in the Northeast Kingdom 
Community Church raid. In the 
Naramore poll, 48.75 percent of 
the respondents approved of the 
action while 30 percent regis- 
tered disapproval. 

The race for attorney general 
is another election that will be 
decided in the final weeks. 
Democrat Bruce Lawlor had 38 
percent of the vote to 34.7 per- 
cent for Republican Jeffrey 
Amestoy in last week's survey. A 
full 27.2 percent of the voters 
hadn’t made up their minds yet. 
Naramore’s. survey was con- 
ducted by telephone and 
included 400 state voters. 

In a recent debate, Amestoy 
accused Lawlor of making 
“unethical” comments almost 
worthy of investigation by the 
Vermont Judicial Conduct 
Board. “The only mud in the air 
is from Lawlor,’ he said. Law- 
lor’s major proposal thus far as 
been to set up a special task force 
to handle “career criminals” 
whom he said commit 70 per- 
cent of the crimes in the state. 


ace MRE aE ME cu NG EE ee 


Voting con't from pg. 3 
have not been breaking down 
the doors of their local city halls. 
“Statistics show that the ten- 
dency to vote usually increases 
with age,” said Frederick Maher, 
professor of sociology at St. 
Michael's College. “The young 
in general are less inclined to 
vote because they don’t know too 
much about the issues.” 

Why are students so vague 
about the issues today? What has 
happened to the starry-eyed acti- 
vist who skipped classes to 
march for civil rights? 

Barry Krikstone, professor of 
psychology, said the national 
and international tension that 
contributed to political involve- 
ment in the 1960s does not exist 
to the same extent so far in the 
1980s. Even the issue of nuclear 

‘war does not excite passions as 


Vietnam and civil rights did in 
the past. “I think nuclear war is 
perceived as a concern,” Krik- 
stone said, ‘but as a much more 
distant concern.” 

At this stage of their lives, 
Krikstone said, students are 
primarily concerned in their 
future personal and economic 
security. “If you're a student, 
you're in a period of great 
growth, but also of anxiety. You 
want to know that you're going 
to be part of the great American 
life.” 

John Hughes, political science 
professor, said that because their 
establishment in the world is 
still in the future, students don't 
perceive their lives to be affected 
by politics. “Short of really rub- 


bing their noses in something. 
they won't bother to vote.” 
Hughes said that even whet 


students do vote they reflect the 
political attitudes of their fami- 
lies. “Most have not yet formed 
an independent political identity 
and most never will,’ he said. 
This lack of political knowl- 
edge and identity among college 
students points to a large defect 
in American society, according 
to Hughes. “The U.S. has long 
done a poor, poor job of educat- 





ing our citizens in terms of polit- 
ical responsibility,” he said. 
“Most people have not studied 
political history or the philoso- 
phies of the political parties. 
Most people are educated for 
quiescence.” 

_ It seems that the populace will 
not soon see youthful faces 


swarming toward the voting | 
booths. Krikstone feels that stu- 





WEDNESDAY HAPPY HOUR 


3 — 7 p.m. 


oy 


Pitchers $1.50 
Free Meatballs 


38 Main Street, Winooski 


dents, like the general public, 
will vote according to their per- 
sonal interest. “Some perceive 


no (candidate) out there that 


matches their level of personal 


interest. So they won't vote, Ne 


said. 

So the commercials won't 
work? “absolutely not,’ ' Hughes 
said, 


tells them to.” we 
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by Brenda E. Patoine 


The debates are over, but the 
issues remain. 

In the wake of a foreign policy 
debate that left neither presi- 
dential candidate with a clear 
victory, press and television 

- mews reports have uncovered 
factual misstatements made by 
both challenger and incumbent. 

Nonetheless, President 
Ronald Reagan and former vice 
president Walter Mondale have 
emerged from the debate hitting 
harder and striking lower, hop- 
ing to get in a few final punches 
before Americans go to the polls 
Tuesday. 

Monday, seeking the knock- 
out blow campaign officials said 
he failed to deliver in the last 
debate, has rebuked Reagan as 
“the most detached, the most 
remote and the most unin- 
formed president in modern 
history.” 

Reagan, in his own _ post- 
debate campaign rallies, has 
accused Mondale of making “a 
career out of weakening Ameri- 
ca’'s armed forces. Those who 
believe a weaker America is a 
safer America have no business 
guiding the destiny of our 
nation,’ the president said. — 
CIA Manual Disputed 

Reagan set off a firestorm of 
controversy and confusion in his 

; debate remarks concerning a 
| guerrilla warfare manual pre- 
pared for the U.S.-backed Con- 

tras, a revolutionary group 
attempting to overthrow the 
Nicaraguan Sandinista govern- 

ment. The manual, of which 

more than 2,000 copies were 

arene 
ing criminals to assassinate 


-——s government officials. 


manual) were excised” by a CIA 
official in Nicaragua, who “rec- 
ognized that what was in that 
manual was direct contravention 
of my own executive order in 
December of 1981 that we would 
have nothing to do with regard 
to political assassinations.” 

He said the official then sent 
the original manuscript to CIA 
headquarters in Washington 

B): “where more pages were excised 

; _before it was printed. Some way 

or other there were 12 of the 

; original copies that got out down 

‘ there and were not submitted for 
this printing process.” 

The following day, the New 

é, York Times reported that, 

according to CIA officials, none 

of the copies had been edited to 





e Repairs 





printed, contains advice on hir-. 


In the Nov. 23 debate, Reagan 
said “a number of pages (of the 





e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 


remove advice on “neutralizing” C. McFarlane, said ‘ 


Nicaraguan government offi- 
cials. A senior director of the 
Nicaraguan rebel forces, the 
Times said, contended that the 
only “editing” he was aware. of 
was by the rebels themselves, 
who tore out two pages that 
advocated the hiring of profes- 
sional criminals. 

President Reagan also 
mention during the debate of 
“the agency head of the CIA in 
Nicaragua,” which he later res- 
cinded upon questioning. “I’m 
afraid I misspoke when I said a 
CIA head in Nicaragua,” the 
president said. “There's 


this activity. There are, as you 
know, CIA men stationed in 
other countries in the world, and 
certainly in Central America.” 

Democratic senator from 
Vermont Patrick J. Leahy, a 
member of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, has said the 
president’s comment “has 
caused a great deal of consterna- 
tion within his own administra- 
tion.” 

Leahy suggested Reagan may 
have revealed classified informa- 
tion. “Whatever he was saying 
was something that I can't 
believe the United States is ever 
going to be in a position to clar- 
ify.” The CIA investigation the 
president has ordered “is of a 
highly classified nature,” the 
senator said. “But I can’t com- 
ment beyond that without doing 
what he ought not to have 
done.” 

Beirut Comment Denied 


not- 
someone there directing all of 


= 


Mondale has been accused of 


some misstatements of his own 
since the debate and has been 


criticized for not “going for the © 


jugular” of his opponent from 
the start. The Mondale cam- 
paign had recognized the need 
for a strong Democratic victory 
in the foreign policy debate in 


- order to continue the popular 


momentum he had gained in the 
first debate. 

In one of his repeated attacks 
against Reagan's handling of the 
bombings in Beirut. Mondale 
asserted that ‘The Joint Chiefs 
urged the President not to put 
our troops in that barracks 
because they were undefensible. 
They went to him five days 
before they were killed and said 


please take them out of there..1]§5 IT TRUE you can 
buy jeeps for $44 
through the U.S. 
Government?? 

Reagan's} Get the fact today: ext. 6055. 


He did not do so.’ 

Mondale’s remark was almost 
immediately denied by the State 
Department, the Pentagon, and 
the White House. 
national security adviser, Robert 
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‘It's abso- 
lutely false” and that neither he 
nor the president, as indicated by 
Mondale, had been warned 
against the Marines’ presence in 
Beirut. 

Mondale evidently based his. 
comment on an article which 
appeared in a recent issue of The 
Nation, the contents of which 
had been unilaterally denied by 
the White House staff prior to 
the debate. The article alleged 
that in an Oct. 18 meeting of the 
National Security Council, 
Defense Secretary Caspar w. 
Weinberger had requested that 
the Marines be pulled out of 
their airport position. Wein- 
berger later withdrew the 
request, the article said. 


- 





RONALD REAGAN 


Weinberger, in the meantime, 
has said that the suggestion 


made is “totally incredible.” 
McFarlane, echoing a_ senior 
defense secretary aide, asserted 
that ‘there was no recommenda- 
tion, either formal or informal:” 

Mondale said further © that 
“the Secretary of State admitted 
that (the recommendation had 
been made) this morning,” ref- 
erring to George Schultz’ 
appearance on the NBC News 
program “Meet the Press’ ear- 
lier that day. 

During the program, Schultz 
responded positively when 
asked if he could remember 
making such a 

“That may 
Schultz said. 


Weinberger 
recommendation. 
very well be,” 
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“Secretary Weinberger, I think, 
has been reluctant from the 
beginning about the marines’ 
presence in Lebanon.” 

This statement too has since 
been denied by the White 
House. State Department spo- 
kesman John Hughes said “the 
Secretary does .not recall any 
such recommendation from Mr. 
Weinberger.” 

Debate Marked by Clashes 

The instances cited are but 
two in a long list of issues raised 
in the debate that have been met 
with conflicting stories and con- 
tentions from either side. Mon- 
dale attacked the president no 
less than 22 times on points 
ranging from Reagan's failure to 
strengthen enforcement of 


WALTER MONDALDE 


immigration laws to his sugges- 
tion that he would share “Star 
Wars’ technology with the 
Soviets. 

During the debate, Mondale 
seemed to focus on what he con- 
siders the president’s lack of 
knowledge of important world 
and domestic affairs, a theme 
which he has continued to 
emphasize in post-debate 
appearance. 

At one point, Mondale 
asserted that “a president can’t 
know everything, but a presi- 
dent has to know those things 
that are essential to his leader- 
ship and the enforcement of our 
laws.” Referring to the CIA 
manual, Mondale asked “How 
can something this serious occur 
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‘ampaigns flare as election nears 


in an administration and have 
the president of the United 
States say he didn’t know. I don't 
know which is worse, not know- 
ing, or knowing and not 
stopping.” 

Reagan also has played on a 
contention made in the debate 
that Mondale is 


“weak” on 
defense and “soft” on commu- 
nism, a contention the chal- 


lenger has been working hard to 
disprove. 

“He was against the F-14 
figh 

“He was against the F-14 figh- 
ter, he was against the B-1 
bomber, he wanted to cut the 
salary of all of the military, he 
wanted to bring home half of the 
American forces in Europe, and 
he has a record of weakness with 
regard to our national defense 
that is second to none.” 

Mondale countered, “Your 
definition of national strength is 
to throw money at the Defense 
Department. My definition of 
national strength is to make cer- 
tain that a dollar spent buys us a 
dollar’s worth of defense.” 

No Clear Winner 

Both campaigns have claimed 
victory in the debate for their 
candidate, though post-debate 
polls have been decidedly in 
favor of a Republican victory. 
Reagan’s performance demon- 
strated a marked improvement 
over his lackluster appearance in 
Louisville, Ky. earlier this 
month. 

The president's aides said he 
needed only not to stumble 
through sentences and to remain 
in control in order to retain his 
lead in the polls; while the Mon- 
dale campaign needed a signifi- 
cant victory to tip the scales in 
their favor. Mondale missed his 
knock-out blow and Reagan 
fumbled his facts more than 
once, rendering the debate 
inconclusive at best. The elec- 
tion ahead is the decisive factor. 
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Mayor endorses Mondale Th 


At UVM Democratic rally 


by Kenny O’Brien 


Friday afternoon at Univer- 
sity of Vermont Bernie Sanders, 
mayor of Burlington, and Ver- 
mont Committee Woman for 
the Democratic National Con- 
vention topped a list of speakers 
who endorsed Walter Mondale 
and Geraldine Ferraro in their 
presidential candidacy. 

Sanders spoke with seven oth- 
ers endorsing Mondale. He was 
greeted by a roar of applause 
from the crowd of about 100 and 
was interrupted frequently by 
the enthusiastic crowd as he 
denounced Ronald Reagan. 
Sanders opened his speech by 
stating “I believe Walter Mon- 
dale is not the strongest candi- 
date the democrats could have 
head the ticket. But he is running 
against the worst president 
ever.” 

Sanders raised the issue of 
nuclear war, saying Reagan was 
“accelerating the policy of disas- 
ter.’ He said Mondale has 
pledged to work for peace, but 
Reagan has done just the 
Opposite. 


Sanders stated “The issue of 
this race is one of common 
decency. Should society reward 
the rich for being rich and pun- 
ish the poor for being poor?” He 
said it was morally unacceptable 
to spend the amounts of money 
on defense and to allow the poor 
to suffer. 

In endorsing Mondale- 
Ferraro, Sanders said we could 
“give the country a chance.” 

The next speaker, Ellen 
David-Friedman, the Vermont 
Committee Woman for the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion, spoke along the same line. 
While encouraging people to 
yote for the Democratic ticket 
she said people should realize 
the clarity of the choice they are 
making. “People are becoming 
more politically principled” she 
stated, “and it shows in Ver- 
mont.” She pointed out that Bur- 
lington was one of the towns in 
Vermont that ratified the 
nuclear freeze. 

She noted that Reagan’s party 
platform did not include ERA 
and that only 22 percent of all 
government officials are 
women. 


ATTENTION: 
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spending, 


Commentary 
by Denise j. Wheeler 

A shift in momentum may 
have been felt after the presiden- 
tial debates, but polls and sur- 
veys across the nation show that 
most Americans have made up 
their minds to re-elect Ronald 
Reagan. 

After the American voters 
turn from Reagan’s patriotic 
ranting which so conveniently 
avoids issues, or click off the 
tele 

After the American voters 
turn from Reagan’s patriotic 
ranting which so conveniently 
avoids issues, or click off the tele- 
vision watching his freshly pol- 
ished dentures smile in front of 
the American flag, they might 
consider what the oldest presi- 
dent in the history of the United 
States has in store for his second 
term. 

Reagan will continue his good 
politics and good acting in this 
manner: though he told us he 
would cut government spend- 
ing, his proposed federal budget 
for the next year is $925 billion 
— $268 billion more than the 
last administration’s. Federal 
discounting the 
effects of inflation, grew by 22 
percent under Reagan con- 
trasted to a growth of only two 
percent under Carter. 

















ested in law 


Science 108 





halloween” 
COSTIIE Paay 


His tax cuts while raising the 
federal spending to more than 
24 percent of the Gross National 
Product, has left us with a $200 
billion deficit. This huge federal] 
borrowing will lead to higher 
interest rates and undermine 
economic recovery. That will 
lead to recession or lowering 
purchase power of the dollar. 

Reagan will also continue the 
trends he has already begun; cut- 
ting off funds for environmental 
enforcement programs, limiting 
civil-rights guarantees for 
women, black, and other minori- 
ties, and never work on a mutu- 
ally verifiable nuclear freeze. 

Reagan will continue to mod- 
ify federal laws protecting labor 
unions and worker safety 
(organized labor has mounted 
its strongest campaign ever for 
Walter Mondale) and avoid per- 
sonal criticism for errors of his 
ill-chosen appointees, such -as 
Edwin Meese, an average law- 
yer, now his choice for attorney 
general; Ray Donovan, secretary 
of labor, on leave to face criminal 
charges; William Casey, CIA 
director who has been quite 
reluctant to disclose covert 
actions in Central American to 
the Senate. 

We can also look dacneted to 

“but thank God we're Ameri- 
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school. 
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e agony of victory — 


cans” rhetoric each time the 
president is questioned about 
Lebanon, his disasterous Middle 
East policy, and the massacre of 
Marines who should never have 
been in Beirut. In Central Amer- 
ica Reagan has increased U.S. aid 
to the El Salvadoran govern- 
ment to help fight leftist rebels 
and has also aided Nicaraguan 
rebels seeking to oust the Sandi- 
nista government. This too 
could continue, but Congress has 
acted to block further funds. 

And why not expect Reagan 
to proudly repeat, when he’s 
backed into a corner, “Ameri- 
cans regained confidence...”? It 
boots the nation’s image, but 
abroad this attitude is viewed 
differently. According to US. 
News and World Report, a 
source summed up the image of 
the United States now by saying, 
“America — the sassy, pushy, 
proud. Uncle Sam's crisis of con- 
fidence is long gone. Yet respect — 
and admiration for America’s 
turnabout are tinged with doubts 
and concern.” In neutral 
Sweden, the United States is 
portrayed as “an imperialist 
power where the super-rich rule 
over the repressed poor,” the 
magazine reported. 


Reagan con't on pg; 12 
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Life in the ‘rugby zone’ 


by Dave Davoren 


It is Saturday afternoon and 
you have decided to attend a St. 
Michael's rugby game. You 
stand on the sidelines with a 
brew in hand casually watching 
the game. All of a sudden five 
huge grimy rugby players come 
barreling into the sidelines wip- 
ing out a whole row of people, 
but just missing you. The Rev. 
Brian Ortale comes over to the 
scene of the mishap and 
implores the crowd to please 
move back from the sidelines. 
The: crowd slowly responds to 
his request. Unfortunately, it 
does not take very long for the 
crowd to return to their former 
position. The crowd is unaware 
(probably due to some foreign 
substance that was introduced 
into their bodies the night 
before) of the perils that wait for 
them ahead. They are about to 


enter the dimension of sight and 


sound known as “the rugby zone.” 
Before you decide to venture 





into “the rugby zone”, I think 
that there are a few things that 
you should be aware of. 

The first thing you should 
know is that if you wish to stand 
right next to the field you'd bet- 
ter be very adept at running 
quickly without dropping a sin- 
gle drop of that golden nectar 
that you have been nursing. It is 
quite common to see a rather 
large rugby player racing 
towards the sidelines in search 
of that elusive ball. As a rugby 
fan you should know this is your 
cue to start putting those feet in 
gear and move your tail-end out 
of there because in a couple of 
seconds a whole hoard of players 
are going to be following that 
first guy straight towards that 
“rugby zone”. More than one or 
two people were unable to meet 
this requirement and they fell 
victim to “the rugby sidelines”. 

Another danger involved in 
attending these affairs is those 
flying pigskins (the rugby ball). 
This danger is probably one of 
the nastier ones because it can 
strike at anytime and anywhere. 
No one is safe from it. It could 





happen when you are standing 
around socializing at one of the 
various kegs at the game. You 
are talking to a gorgeous girl, 
and just then someone yells, 
“heads!” You think to yourself “I 
have nothing to worry about. 
The sidelines are way over 
there.” ‘You have just made a 
possibly fatal error in judge- 
ment. The ball comes flying over 
your way and smashes right into 
your back. The shock of the ball 
hitting you makes your hand 
surge forward spilling the con- 
tents all over this gorgeous girl’s 
brand new $200 coat. Mean- 
while, you have fallen head first 
over the keg and landed ina pool 
of beer and mud. So there you 
are, covered in mud and that girl 


’ will probably never speak to you 


again. “The rugby zone” has 
claimed another victim. 

As you can see, the practice of 
attending a rugby game can be 
very adventuresome. Rugby 
games are very exciting for both 
spectator and the player. So the 
hext time you attend a game 
beware of the dreaded “rugby 
zone. 


The women’s volleyball 
team wraps up its 1984-85 
season tomorrow at the Skid- 
more Tournament. Here, 
Kathy Johnson, ’85, spikes 
the ball for a point against 
Green Mountain College dur- 
ing the St. Michael's invita- 
tional. 


Photo by Mark Soutter 


Culkin impressed by fall practices 


by Mike Scully 


The men’s lacrosse season 
lasted two weeks, but what the 
new team showed coach Jeff Cul- 
kin impressed him.; 

“The fall is low key and infor- 
mal,” said Culkin. “We do it to 
showcase the team.” In the two 
games they played the Knights 
outscored their opponents 25 to 
17. After dropping a tough 15-8 
loss at the hands of cross-town 
rival the University of Vermint, 
the Knights rebourided destroy- 
ing Green Mountain Lacrosse 
Club 17 to 2. 

Concerning the UVM game, 
Culkin said “We played half the 
game excellent, but in the second 
half we got sloppy.” At the half, 
the score was 7-6 UVM. Consid- 
ering that last fall, Vermont dis- 

-mantled St. Michael's in the first 
few minutes of the game, the 


_ results were promising. 
_ “T anticipate we will win the 
_ Cox Division in this, our third 


_ year” said Culkin. “The fall gave 
_us an opportunity to get to know 


each other and to face some good 
competition,” he said. 

With the whole starting team 
returning, Culkin has good rea- 
son to be optimistic. Five players 
received all league awards last 
year. The list was headed by Pete 
Dolan, ’85, who was an all-star at 
midfield. Other players receiv- 
ing honorable mention were 
Kriss Gulbrandsen, ’85, at 
defense, Charlies Plonski, ’85, 
Ray Roch, ’87, at attack, and 
Rusty Miller, ’85, last year’s 
team Most Valuable Player, at 
goalie. 

“We intend to have four solid 
lines of midfielders,’ said Cul- 
kin. The best of the midfielders, 
he said, included co-captains 
Dolan and Bill Dromeshauser, 
85, along with McCormick and 
Phelan, ’85, and the now healthy 
Kurt Prouty, ‘86, who was 
injured last year. 

The defense should be better 
this year with the return of Chris 
Foley, a senior who injured his 
knee last year. Included with 


Foley and Gulbrandsen, Frank 
Biotte and Brian Pietz, both 
sophomores, should make up 
the heart of the defense. A 
number of newcomers the most 
promising being Steve Mercik, 
88, will ensure that whoever 
plays at defense deserves it. 

To provide the firepower on 
offense the Knights have two 
starters, Roche (17 goals, 6 
assists) and Plonski (22 goals, 6 
assists) from last year to comple- 
ment freshman Mike Rydell, 88. 
Teddy David, ’86, looked strong 
against Green Mountain as he 
netted two goals and two assists 
and this promises to make 
things interesting when the new 
freshmen are added. 
freshmen are added. 

“This year we are bigger, 
stronger, and feaster,” said Cul- 
kin. “we anticipate keeping 
about 15-16 freshmen. A 
number of players who play 
soccer and hockey were not even 
looked at this fall and so the 
spring looks great.” 


Rugby 


team 


ties Pioneers 


by Dave Davoren 


A 6-6 tie was the end result of 
an 80-minute rugby match 
between Plattsburgh State and 
St. Michael's Saturday after- 
noon. Before a crowd of over 
500, st. Michael’s played a very 
physical. game against a larger 
Plattsburgh state squad. 

The first half of the game saw 
no scoring. St. Michael’s 
appeared to have scored mid- 
way through the half when a 
Plattsburgh State kick was 
blocked and at first thought to 
have been recovered by St. 
Michael's. However, the referee 
ruled that a Plattsburgh player 
had downed it before the St. 
Michael's player had recovered 
it. 

Plattsburgh also had oppor- 
tunities to score, but St. 
Michael's proved unwilling to 


surrender the points to their 
opponents. Time after time St. 
Michael's was able to stop the 
Pioneers just short of their goal. 

In the second half St. 
Michael’s was the first to get on 
the scoreboard. About a third of 
the way through the half Glen 
Sutherland broke into the clear 
and raced in for a try. This gave 
St. Michael’s a 4-0 lead. Steve 
Whitney converted on the extra 
point attempt and St. Michael’s 
now led by a 6-0 margin. 

However, the lead was a 
shortlived one for St. Michael’s 
as Plattsburgh rebounded 10 
minutes later with a tally of their 
own. They converted on the 
extra point attempt tying the 
game 6-6. 

That was the final score as 
both teams were unable to drive 
it into the end zone again. 





Knights win one, lose one 


by Chris Kenny 


The weekend of October 26- 
27 marked the end of the season 
for the St. Michael's College 
men’s soccer team. Friday after- 
noon the team beat Merrimack 
College 4-0, and on Saturday 
they suffered a 4-1 setback 
against a very talented Keene 
State College. 

Against Merrimack it was all 
Purple Knights from beginning 
to end. Dan Sullivan scored the 
first goal, receiving a chip pass 
from John Freitas and breaking 
in on goal. After Geoff Starr was 
hauled down inside the penalty 
area, senior Bob Martens scored 
his first collegiate goal on a 
penalty kick. Freitas made it 3-0 
before the end of the half, as he 
took a pass from Sullivan at mid- 
field and carried it all the way 
into the cage. 

St. Ambrose Azzie capped off 
the game’s scoring in the second 
half. Starr fed him a pass after a 
drop ball, and Azzie finished off 
the play by putting the ball in the 


lower corner. 

After spending the night at 
the Swiss Chalet in Nashua, NH, 
the Purple Knights took on 
soccer powerhouse Keene State. 
In the words of John Freitas, 
“Keene State was awesome.” 
The only St. Michael’s goal came 
in the second half. Starr took a 
pass from Azzie at midfield and 
used his now-trademarked speed 
to break in alone on goal. The 
Purple Knights didn’t play as 
well in this game as they had 
been in the past. Keene com- 
pletely dominated the game 
flow. 

As a team, Keene has hit the 
posts and crossbar 38 times in 
the course of the season. That’s 
the potential for 38 more goals, 
about twice the goal total of St. 
Michael's. ; 

The Merrimack victory 
clinched a winning season for 
the Purple Knight booters. They 
won six of their last eight games, 
five of those ina row. Their final 
season record was 7-6-1. 


Ray Duffy: ‘in training’ 


by TJ. White 


“It’s my way to contribute toa 
team,’ said St. Michael’s Assist- 
ant Trainer Ray Duffy when dis- 
cussing why he chose to become 
an athletic trainer. Duffy is in is 
second year at St. Michael's and 
has established an excellent rep- 


utation among his peers and the 
student body. 

Zafir Bludevich, head trainer, 
assistant athletic director, and 
cross country coach calls Ray a 
“professional.” Bludevich also 
praised Duffy for taking ‘a per- 
sonal interest in all the athletes” 
and for his “knowledge in the 

Duffy conc onpg. 10 
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Tom Caron 
Knightline 


“J come not to bury the sports 
writer, but to praise him.” 

Okay, alright. Maybe Mark 
Anthony never said that, but I 
wish somebody would. Every fall 
when there’s an election, sports 
writers around the world start 
getting inferiority complexes. 
When they pull up to their cus- 
tomary spots at the local journal- 
istic watering hole, they are 
laughed at and ridiculed. 
“There's a sports writer,” you 
can hear the other reporters say. 
“Let's embarrass the hell out of 
him and ask hima political ques- 
tion.” 

St. Michael's is no exception. 
Every time I walk into the plush 
Defender offices in upstairs 
Alliot, there is a sudden hush. 
This silence is usually followed 
by giggling. Finally, a bold staff 
member will ask me something 
about the Trickle-Down Theory, 
and the place will burst into 
hysterics. 

It’s time for the sports writers 


of the world to put their collec- 
tive foot down. Elections are 
often referred to as political 
races, a term taken from the 
world of sports. So I feel l amas, 
if not more qualified to analyze 
this fall’s elections. So, here are 
my political comments, com- 
plete with the latest spread from 
TC's Sports Line, Inc.: 

Ronald Reagan (1-0) vs. 
Walter Mondale (0-0). Reagan 
doesn't have the same momen- 
tum he rode to an overwhelming 
win over hapless Jimmy Carter 
in 1980. But, like him or not, he’s 
as popular as the Dallas Cow- 
boys and the New York Island- 
ers. Now, that doesn’t guarantee 
him a mark in the “w’ column. 
But it doesn’t hurt. 

Mondale was part of that Car- 
ter team which notched an 
impressive victory over Gerry 
Ford in 1976 before being 
trounced by Reagan in 80. a pre- 
season deal brought over an 
impressive rookie, Geraldine 
Ferraro, from the Honse of 
Representatives, the Triple-A 
affiliate of the Democratic Party. 
Some considered it a cheap ploy 





Duffy con't from pg. 9 
area of athletic training.” 

Duffy said he enjoys working 
at St. Michael's and puts in “as 
many hours as are needed.” He 
usually begins work after lunch 
and remains in the Ross Sports 
Complex until all the practices 
are over. Duffy’s time is also 
occupied by the bus trips he 
takes when he accompanies St. 
Michael's teams to opposing 
schools. 

Duffy first became invovled in 
athletic training in junior high 
school when he ws the football 
manager at Tahante Regional 
High School. Duffy earned 13 
varsity letters for training and 
managing various athletic 
teams. “I never played a sport,” 
said Duffy, but later corrected 
himself, admitting to attending 
one football practice. He was 
also a member of his high school 
freshman basketball team, 


though he said, “I never played, I 
just practiced.” 
Duffy continued his athletic 
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training career at Castleton State 
College where he was “the only 
freshman ever to train a varsity 
sport.” While at Castleton, 
Duffy was also Trainer for the 
football and wrestling teams at 
Fairhaven High School. At Cas- 
tleton Duffy trained for the 
lacrose and soccer teams and in 
1983, his senior year, he trained 
for the Spartan basketball team 
which was coached by current St. 
Michael’s coach Jim Casciano. 
_ Duffy became aware of the 
opening for the assistant train- 
ing job at St. Michael’s because 
the position was previously 
occupied by a Castleton alumni. 
When he was offered the job, he 
accepted because of “the oppor- 
tunity of grad school and profes- 
sional development in the field 
of athletic training,” Duffy said. 
While attending St. Michael's, 
Ray intends to obtain a master of 
science in administration. Duffy 
hopes to graduate in the spring 
and then start job hunting. 


to gain the ticket popularity, but 
it seems rather obvious now that 
it was an insignificant move. 
The position of Vice President is 
seldom utilized, and the V.P. 
usually has to be a role player 
ready to bail the starting player 
out of trouble. 

Reagan is by far and away the 
pre-game favorite. But Mondale 
is hoping to perform his own 
version of the “Miracle of Lake 
Placid,” and pull off the upset of 
the season. Mondale had Reagan 
against the ropes after the first 
round of debates, but refused to 
capitalize as the 73-year old Rea- 
gan got his second wind in the 
next round. Meanwhile, Ferraro 
and George Bush, V.P. for Rea- 
gan’s squad, battled toa scoreless 
tie despite sudden death. 

According to Mondale scouts, 
Sudden Death has been a major 
concern in the Reagan camp. 

TC’s line: Reagan by 21%. If 
Ron can keep himself injury 
free, he should have no trouble 
beating the unorganized Mon- 
dale squad. Having already 
announced he will retire after 
this last race, millions of Ameri- 


When discussing his 


education in business and expe- 
rience in training. I'd like to be 
involved somehow in sports.” 
Duffy currently resides at 94 
College Parkway with Sports 
Information Director Gerry 
Miles and Assistant Basketball 
Coach Randy Peele. Duffy said 


he enjoys the college community 


and is “most impressed with 
how friendly the pete s are on 
Se and in fhe area.’ 






a bright future. 






















career : 
opportunities, he said “I havean | 


As a Navy officer, you get 
leadership and management 
responsibility fast. As a Navy 
pilot, you get all the flight 
training, navigation and 
aerodynamics know-how you 
need to make that responsibility pay off. 


Handicapping this Tuesday’s elections 


cans’ hearts will be touched and 
will vote for the “gipper.” 

Madeleine Kunin (0-0) vs. 
John Easton (0-0). Both are in 
the gubernatorial finals for the 
first time. And that’s just the 
beginning of their similarities. 
In fact, very little separates these 
two dark horses’ ideologies. One 
topic, however, pits these two 
rookies in head-to-head combat. 
The drinking age. 

That’s right. Kunin has said 
that she will immediately 
approve raising the legal age 
limit one must be to purchase 
alcohol in the state of Vermont 
to 21. Easton, on the other hand, 
has decided to go after the 18-21 
age group's vote (at the expense 
of the parental vote) by backing 
the 18-year old limit currently in 
existence. 

This is a very hot topic on 
college campuses throughout 
the state of Vermont. Most col- 
legians shudder at the thought of 
having to wait until the age of 21 
to legally drink alcohol. Thus, a 
good many college students have 
voiced approval of Easton’s bold 
plan to keep the status quo. 


Window Office 
Available For Upwardly 
Mobile Young Executive. 


A window office like this is waiting for Be as a la in the Navy. 
-You may fly anything from the 
latest jets to helicopters. 
Whatever your window office, 
it comes with a clear view of 
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It’s a big challenge with big rewards. First of all, you’re a Navy pilot. 
And after only four years you'll be earning over $30,000. Plus there is 
an outstanding benefits package: 30 days’ paid vacation earned each 
year, low-cost life insurance, and many tax-free allowances. 


To qualify, you must have a BS or a BA, be 27 or younger, pass 
aptitude and physical exams, qualify for security clearance and be 
willing to relocate. U.S. citizenship is required. 


To apply for one of our window offices, call: LT Dave Ernest, 
1 Burlington Square, Burlington, VT 05401, (802) 862-7091. 


_Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 


- the 21-year old drinking age is 












But let’s face facts. The state 
of Vermont needs federal money 
to keep its highway in semi- 
navigatable condition. The fed- 
eral government has said it will 
stop giving Vermont this money 
if they don’t raise the drinking 
age. Eventually, regardless of 
who's governor, the drinking 
age will go up to 21. 

For many collegians, that’s a 
hard pill to swallow. I, on the 
other hand, am rather optimistic 
about it. I will be 21 by the time 
such legislation is passed. Once 


pased, there will bea large group] 
of freshmen, sophomores, and 
even juniors who will be looking 
for 21-year old students to buy 
them beer, and will be willing to 


pay those upperclassmen a 
handsome profit for their 
services. 


Let’s go, Madeleine! 

James Jeffords 
Anthony Pollina (0-0). You 
probably didn’t even know this 
race existed. That's because Pol- 
lina hasn't got an ice cream 
cone’s chance in hell to upset the 
five-time incumbent. 
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One Candidate 
for Governor 
Supports an 
18 year old 

Age of Majority 
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Please vote for Your Future 






Tuesday, Nov. 6, 1984 


Paid for by Vermont Majority, Inc. 
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Flics 


by R. Dunn 
“Little Drummer Girl” 
Merrill’s Showcase, 
So. Burlington 

“The Little Drummer Girl,” 
basedon John LeCarre’s novel by 
the same title, is a spy movie that 
tries to make a statement about 
ideological ambiguity. What 
“Little Drummer Girl” does is 
make a statement about cine- 
matic confusion. 

It is a nifty plot idea — Diane 
Keaton plays Charlie, an actress 
recruited by the Israelis to help 
capture a Palestinian terrorist. 
And of course there are plenty of 
bombings, blood and beds to 
keep the film moving right 
along. Director George Roy Hill 
does a nice job of building dra- 
matic tension and balancing the 
action and inaction so youdo not 
feel like you are overloaded with 
violence as in aJames Bond film. 
Where the film falls short is in 
its characterizations. 

Director Hill spends a great 
deal of time, rightly so, on devel- 
oping the complexities of the 
characters. Unfortunately, he 
achieves confusion rather than 
complexity. 

The character of Charlie is the 
best example of this confusion. 
Charlies is supposed to bea great 
actress, but all her acting seems 
the same. Whether she is ‘‘play- 
ing” a part on stage or playing” 
at being a spy in the field she is 
never quite believable. Keaton 
does not seem as naively idealis- 
tic as to be so easily persuaded 
into becoming the superspy she 
does for the Israelis; especially 
since she is a rabid supporter of 
the Palestinian cause at the 
beginning of the movie. Further, 
Keaton seems cocky rather than 
tough when she has infiltrated 
the Palestinian training camp. 
She seems to rely on emotional 
extravagances when she cannot 
convey the emotion of the 
moment. There does not seem to 
be an emotionally subtle pore in 
her body. 

Hill, on the other hand, relies 
on extended length-elose-ups to 
convey the emotional import of 
a scene. A great deal of time is 
spent watching the other charac- 
ter’s twitching cheeks (love, lust, 
fear, tension?), and staring eyes 
(Love. :Lust. Fear. Tention.), 
when we are not watching Kea- 
ton gyrating across the screen. 
The problem is. that neither 
Keaton or Hill are clear in what 
they want to show us. Rather 
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GET FIT TO, 
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The professional staff at the Woolen 
Mill Health and Fitness Center can design 
a personalized cardiovascular and muscle 
toning program for you. We have Nauti- 
lus equipment, aerobics classes, indoor 
and exercise bicycles. 
There’s always a registered physical ther- 
apist on staff and professional masseuse. 
Right now take advantage of special stu- 
dent rates with no initial fee. 


Fitness Center 


than advancing the plot, they 
advance the confusion. 

Charlie's Israeli lover, Joseph 
(Yorgo Voljagis), fares some- 
what better under Hill’s direc- 
tion. At least his outward 
stoicism is a good foil for his 
lines and Hill’s obsession with 
closeups. When Joseph stares 
moodily out a window (which he 
does a great deal), Hill’s close- 
ups allow us to pick an approp- 
riate emotion for the situation. 

One of the best performances 
in the film is by Klaus Kinski as 
Kurtz. Kinski, as the leader of 
the Israeli terrorist cell Keaton 
is recruited into, plays the role 
with a good-natured fanaticism 
that is terrifying. Kinski moves 
from directing a psychologically 
brutal interrogation to a casual 
phone call home to his wife 
seemingly without effort. This 
“just-another-day-in-the-terror- 
ist-business” attitude is by far 
the most frightening aspect of 
the film. 

“Little Drummer Girl” will 
leave you vaguely unsatisfied; 
Keaton is just not convincing as 
the darling of every Israeli or 
Palestinian terrorist she meets. 
If you can focus on the twelve or 
so lesser characters you will be 
better rewarded. They are a 
strong supporting cast and 
interesting to watch especially 
when Keaton is_ particularly 
annoying. See “Little Drummer 
Girl” for the fun of it; LeCarre is 
a good spy-thriller writer, and 
even Keaton does not totally 
destroy his work. 


POOL: 


Open 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. Monday-Friday; 1-9 
p.m. on Saturday and Sundy. 


BUILDING: 


Open 7:00 a.m.-10 p.m. Monday-Friday; 1-9 p-m, on 


Saturday and Sunday. 


NOTE: Building closes for all home basketball games. 
Actual dates will be posted at a later date. 


DANCE STUDIO, WEIGHT ROOM: 
Open 7:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Monday-Friday; 1-9 p.m. on 


Saturday and Sunday. 






Intramural 
Sportlight 


— Referees for intramural sports can pick up their 
checks in the intramurals office at Ross Sports Center. 
— Lifeguard class takes place every Thursday night at 
6:15 p.m. at the pool. Anyone is welcome to attend. 


NEW GYM HOURS 


20 WEST CANAL ST.. WINOOSKI VT 655- 
MON.-FRI. 6 AM-9 PM, SAT. & SUN. 9 AM-6 PM 
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Dancing for credits 


by Laura Sasman 


Every Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon the dance ensemble 
meets in the recital hall at 
McCarthy Arts Center for two 
hours. This group consists of 
five students and for the last four 
years it has been led by Darien 
Oaks. 

In the 1984-85 St. Michael's 
catalogue the dance ensemble is 
described as a “dance group 
which performs jazz, modern 
and story dancing.” Students 
with varied dance experience 
may sign up for this course. 
Admission to the group depends 
on how well students perform in 
an audition held during the 
second week in September. The 
size of the group is limited to 10 
people. By joining this group, 
students can earn one credit a 
year. 

Oaks, who is a member of the 
Artists in Residence group, said 
groups frequently request that 
ensemble to perform for them. 
Oaks said this semester they will 
perform some Indonesian mask 
dances for children from various 
elementary schools in the area. 
Among the pieces to be per- 
formed are: “The Funny Little 
Woman,” “Going and Coming 
Back and Forth” and “Hand- 
made.” Although Oaks will not 
accept any more enrollments for 
this year, she needs a bigger built 
person to play the part of a 
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monster in “The Funny Little 
Woman.” Anyone interested in 
helping her out may contact her 
when the class meets. Next 
semester the group will concen- 
trate on jazz dances and also pie- 
ces choreographed by the 
students themselves. Since a 
new dance floor was built in the 
arts center, the group hopes to 
intensify their activities. They 
also plan to hold a performance 
during Parents Weekend. 
Despite the fact that it could 
be quite time consuming, first- 
year studcats’ Jo Harman and 
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Reagan will make that view 
more accurate in his second term 
as his contempt for the theory 
that the government should 
charge rich people more income 
tax than the middle income and 
poor families grows. All ready 
he has granted new loopholes to 
corporations and cut personal 
income taxes so that a family at 
the top fifth of the income 
ladder received a $2,429 cut 
while a family at the lower end 
of the spectrum got a $3 cut. 

Yes, Reagan will continue his 
tax cuts, under a platform which 
states that rich and middle-class 
families will pay the same. He 
calls this cut, the “modified flat 


tax” and to help you visualize its. 
effects, Money magazine tallied 


; Bos 


these computations: 


Ronald Reagan’ s tax billas of : 
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GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPER: 
28'4 Main Street, Winooski 
655-3373. 7 

HAIRCUTS anytime — $5.00 


_ Open Tuesday-Friday 
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Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. . 
Wash/ Shampoo/ Dry — $10. 0. 


‘$1.00 off with this coupon) 


Missy Jesseman said they joined 
the group because they enjoy 
dancing. Tricia Mucuck, who has 
been a member of the group © 
since last year, said the one credit — 
per year makes the group attrac- 
tive to her. All three women 
agree that the dancing some- 
times does cut in on study time, 
especially during exam time. 

Since the group came into 
existence four years ago, nomale ~ 
has ever joined them Oaks said. 
She invited men to sign up, say- _ 
ing they can be assured of lots of - 
fun. 





now: $128,639 
Ronald Reagan’s tax bill with} 
flat tax cut $67,610. That tax cu 
will help the rich and the veryj — 
poor, leaving the people in 
middle paying the slack. 

His second term will also see 
some new supreme court justice: 
who will be appointed for a 
ing with Reagan’s views, li 
abortions, even in the oe 
rape or incest, and no Equa 
Rights Amendment. 

Americans can Lc ee 
for more pictures of Reagan a 
the Rev. Jerry Falwell togeth 
telling the nation what God and 
Reagan want us to do. 

- Overall, one can only 
that in his second term | 
is less paranoid of comm 

senility. pe 
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